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Reading Useful, Now That 
We're Six 
EsTHER SCHENK' 


Since this article concerns itself with the sort reading 
usually called functional reading, may well start with 
definition. What functional reading? What does 


mean? 


this article, functional reading means useful reading, 
useful immediately from the child’s point view. part 
the way lives, making the total living process pleasanter 
and more efficient. Functional reading means reading instruc- 


tion useful from the teacher’s point view, too, sure and 


way teaching. gives emphasis the reading 


process means securing meaning. are told that 
vividness meaning one the most effective factors 
learning easily and permanently, and that, conversely, learn- 
ing nonsense syllables other relatively meaningless ma- 
terial difficult and soon lost. For this reason, doubt, 


functional reading does make much more easy and certain 
first grade San Antonio School, Ontario, California. 
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the recognition what, who, this, there, where, and many 
other such words which consistently cause trouble when one 
small and learning read. Functional reading does not 


replace, but precedes and accompanies basic reading program. 


Now, how does work? Let’s look action. 

Mary Beth, newly turned six, starched and scrubbed and 
shining, comes the door her room school. her 
room; she can sure that! There number the 


door! she goes in, holding tightly the dimes with which 


buy her lunch. She finds her envelope, labeled with her name, 
big and black India ink, and into this envelope she puts her 

money. Then the envelope must into the right box, the 

one that labeled But which box says lunch? She 
looks the key posted conveniently; pictures lunch milk, 
and ice cream appropriately labeled. Letter letter, com- 
the word the box with the one under the picture, 
makes sure she has the right box; then into she puts 
envelope lunch money. Next she hangs her coat 
her own hook marked with her name. Jimmy, who brings 
lunch, puts his nickel for milk into the box labeled milk. 
Now, while Jimr wearing the label Helper stations 

himself the door collect the envelopes containing money 
for P.T.A. memberships, Mary Beth considers what interest 
follow. She could select book from the group where the 


sign For you stands, distinguish them from the ones 
only the teacher uses; she could the corner table, where 
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there sign For you see. Anything might there, 
from leaves salamanders! she might cut out magazine 


pictures for scrapbook, putting the pictures into the box 
labeled Pictures but this morning she decides paint. She 
looks the labels the shelves. Paper colors No, 
that isn’t what she looking for. Pictures have 
made No, that isn’t either. Paper for painting There 
is! she takes sheet, and soon happily work; that 
is, until she finds that the jar which was supposed contain 
green paint empty. She then places the jar into the box 
marked Put the empty jars here and finds another jar 
that not empty. 

David arranges his carrots, pumpkins, and lettuce, con- 
siders what price tag put out today, and places the sign 
Open above the one that says Vegetables his store 
made blocks. Patricia, quite astute for six-year-old, places 
the sign Help Wanted her meat store, price con- 
trols have just been removed! Gary looks for his sign that 
says Car Races and requests the teacher make new 
one that says Hot Dogs Toy Store and 
Vernon Gas. And the day begins. 

Soon, however, attendance must recorded. The teacher 
holds card Please help and requests child 
who responds find and hold the sign Come when the 
teacher records attendance, and Bill, who charge the 
lunch order, counts the envelopes containing lunch money 
and writes out the lunch order. 
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There will people 
buying lunch the cafeteria today. 


lets the children read the blank and inspect the num- 
bers has recorded, then takes the office. The teacher, 
having finished checking the attendance, pins the bul- 
letin board funny paper bead doll bearing the good news 
All Here. The child who can correctly answer What 
day this? gets mark the day the calendar. 


And goes. All through the day, many varied activi- 
ties apart from related the basic reading program seem 
call for reading, and filling this need natural drill occurs. 


However, two important factors are involved. First, the 
basic reading vocabulary kept constantly mind. All func- 
words. Second, reading constantly used for the meaning 
bears; and the more vividly dramatic can be, the better, 
the procedure described below. 


One day, the teacher quietly puts the blackboard the 


word Soon small letters, very, very small indeed. The 
next day she erases it,-without comment, and puts back 


again, but the letters are not quite small. The next day, 
and the next, the procedure repeated. Each time the size 
slightly increased. day two this becomes hourly 
affair; and when the children ask, “What?,” “What that?,” 


, 
a 
4 
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“What will be?” the teacher, the mean old thing, just 


says, and see” with her eyes sparkling, smiles 
enigmatic smile. 


The pace accelerates the tempo change every few 
minutes, and the size the word soon comes rival that 
the signs announcing bargain sale down town. When 
last the important moment comes, the party, trip, what- 
ever is, the whole blackboard taken for the single 
word Now letters that could seen two blocks away! 
The children’s shrieks can heard pretty well, too. And 
the children ever forget these two words? Well—practically 


never! 


But let turn more concise listing additional ma- 


terial that may included throughout the year. The follow- 
ing outline contains number devices, games, and miscel- 


laneous helps that have been value. They seem fall into 
three main divisions; the first, meaning tied details; 
the second, the word itself; and the third, phrase 
containing the difficult word. The fourth, which overlaps the 
others, has with the use context, both verbal and 


pictorial, inferring meaning. 


Meaning, tied word details, eliminates confusion be- 
tween pairs words which resemble each other 


appearance. 


Jump, Jane 
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“Mary Beth,” the teacher asks, you jump?” 
Mary Beth obliges. you jump this high?” 
(about six inches). Mary Beth shows that she can. 
please jump that high again, and stay right 
there!” Mary Beth nonplussed. Everyone 
agrees that she cannot that. She must come 
down the end the jump. “See!” says the 
teacher. “The word that says jump just like that, 
too! the end the jump, down goes! 


Jump 


CAR, COME 


Always!” 


The car has round headlight. See here! 


HORSE, HOUSE 
See the saddle right the middle the word that 
says horse. That just the place horse wears 


saddle when someone rides him! 


horse 


But house has chimney, smoke can come out 
the top it! 


a- 
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ORANGE, GREEN 


All oranges are round. you see the little round 


orange the beginning the word that says 
orange? 


orange 


Have you cut wood with saw? The sharp pointed 
teeth the cutting 


SaWw 


while you hold the saw its handle. 


saw 


II. Meaning tied the word itself. 
There limit what could be. might 
purple elephant with orange spots. might 
big machine, big our whole room, with wheels 
going around fast! most wonderful word— 


might almost anything! 


This word means you’re not yourself. You might 
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with your dog playing ball, with Daddy 
the car, with your friends playing London 
Bridge, with Mother eating breakfast. Most 
the time you will probably with someone, 
you will not lonesome. 

THIS 

This shows just which one; which one you want, 
which one you made, which one you see. 

Other pronouns 


means Mr. Brown, but doesn’t say his 


name. might mean Jimmy, any other 
boy man. 
SHE 
That word means Mary Beth. doesn’t say 
Mary Beth, but that who means. Some 
other time might mean some other girl. 
THEY 
This word means both them—both them 
together. 
FIND 
The teacher can say, “Susie, can you find the bul- 
letin board, aquarium, easel, etc.,?” with find the 
only word she showing, showing just she says 


find. 


ON, 
the electric light switch. the be- 
ginning November. 


E. 
— 
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III. Meaning tied phrase containing the difficult word. 


GAMES 
The following games are altered very slightly, just 
enough make the reworded title useful the 
game. Chiefly, the lettered card replaces the spoken 
word read part the game, the ap- 
propriate moment. 

Who (The Lost Child) 
Where it? (Hide the Thimble) 
what do. (Do This and That) 
Can you guess who this is? (Good Afternoon) 
What are we? (Flowers and the Wind) 
See the birds go! (Birdcatcher) 
Run home. 


Jump the river. 


and out the windows. 


Colors. 


What surprise box, into which 
one may see. Each child who can read the 
his hand and explore the contents touch, 
silk, pencil, scissors, burr, cards, nuts, etc., 
Variety texture and shape, mixed with un- 
inhibited imaginations, make this the top rank- 
ing activity popular demand during rainy 
noons. 


Now THAT WE’RE 


12. 
huge palm tree drawn large paper. Near 
pinned the word Up. Whoever sees 
may put the monkey the tree. When 
one looking, the teacher replaces with 
the word saying, Down. Whoever 


notices the change may put the monkey down 
the grass. 


CHARTS 


Charts can only mentioned here; they are story 


themselves, or, should one say, several stories? 
One hears the phrase charts,” but that 
phrase needs expanding and sub-dividing. 


Charts may record 


Plans 
Stories 
Lists 
Poems 


Information 


Questions 


The expression mood 


Charts may composed 
child 
the teacher 


The content may 


, 
, 
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Planned 
Spontaneous (something the teacher hears 
the children say). 
may 
Teacher-edited 
Recorded the children’s exact words 
Charts may record 
incident separate and complete itself. 
program. 
Something related special day, perhaps 
some holiday. 
They may based 
Experience, child group 


Unsatisfied need, curiosity 
Moods 


Jokes 

Scrapbooks are fun and especially valuable since 
books suitable for easy recreational reading 
first grade are nearly non-existent. There such 
wealth good pictures magazines. Other 
sources pictures are: 

Snapshots 

The children’s own work 

Sketches gifted upper-graders 

Sketches the teacher 
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different child can charge each scrap- 
book. The children can give the pictures they cut 
out the child into whose book they fit. Gummed 
cloth reinforcements help keep the holes from tear- 
ing out; the books are held together with ring fast- 
eners tied with yarn. Some possibilities for scrap- 
books are: 
Titles Subtitles 

Animals the Farm 


horses 


sheep 
pigs 
and on! 
Zoo Animals Animals that look like cat 
Animals that look like dog 
Big Animals 
Little Animals 
Animals the Woods Animals that look like 


cat 
Animals that look like 
dog 


Big Animals 
Little Animals 
Toys Toys that 
Animal Toys 
Something Can Make 
This and That 
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Something Funny Incidents the children’s 
life furnish the material for 


this scrapbook. 


Bus 
Bus 
Father’s Car 
Walk 
Here They the Train 
For Walk 
the Bus 
Airplane 
When? Every Day 
Now and Then 
Birthday 
Hot Days 
Cold Days 
Want Know Children’s profound ques- 
tions here! 
Good Friends Incidents helpfulness, one 


child another, may the con- 


tent this scrapbook. 
Work Fathers 
Mothers 
Boys 
Girls 


| 
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Work, Work, Work Machine Work 


Animal’s Work 
The Work God (Na- 
tural Beauty) 
After Work Fathers 

(Pictures homecoming, Mothers 
rest, sleep etc.,) Children 
Fun for The games III could 
this book. 
How Good Looks For Breakfast 
For Lunch 
For Dinner 
They are Pretty Dresses 
red 
orange 
yellow 
green 
blue 
purple 
brown 
black 
Cars 
Flowers 
Pets Dogs 
Cats 
Rabbits 


Guess What 
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Can See 


One 
Two etc., Ten 


Sh! When you see baby sleeping, 
telephone conversation etc.,) 
you want see (nest-building, 
rabbits play etc.) 


Hallowe’en Oh! 
Oh! Oh! 
Look Out! 
and “Boo”! 
Something funny 
May jump you! 


What Say 


say, “Please” 


say, “Thank you” 


say, “May help you?” 
say, “Hello” 

say, “Excuse me” 

say, will not cry” 
say, 


Play the House 
School 
the Farm 


Town 


Trucks Subtitles could according work, 
color, size, type, etc. 
Now Know What Mistakes and their 


solutions, human 
relations, prob- 


ably. 


Continued Page 541 


Johnny Lives and Reads 


Some people say the egg came first; others maintain that 
the chick preceded the egg. one says that reading came 
before living. one maintains that reading more important 
than living. 


However, times—and sometimes conferences like this 
—when teachers meet focus attention the process 
reading, they focus intently—and enthusiastically—that 
they confuse the relative importance living and reading 
and the relation the one process the other. 


It’s human focus minor process the expense 
major—particularly when the major process living, which 
much taken for granted. It’s human that have 
folk sayings about throwing out the baby with his bathwater 


and about wringing off baby’s nose effort keep his face 
clean. 


Living and Reading 

study living and reading impresses one with their 
similarity. Both processes are developmental and sequential. 
living, individual progresses steps from infancy 
adulthood. reading, the individual progresses steps from 
illiteracy literacy. Both reading and living may dy- 
namic passive make them. may sit our rock- 
ing chairs and let life pass by, just may read and 
never once bring life the meaning the symbols. 


Both processes may stopped the will the individual. 
Living may become unpleasant that person commits sui- 


cide. Reading may become unpleasant that person shuns 
it. 


'Director the Reading Clinic, Pennsylvania State College, State Pa. This paper 
was read the Summer Conference Reading, Pennsylvania State College, June, 1947. 
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Both processes are complex. Living has sociological, phy- 
siological, biological and psychological complications, and 
does reading. What said about man’s living, 
may said about his reading. don’t know all like 
know about living, and certainly don’t know all 
like know about reading. The more study either process, 
the more are impressed with its complexity. 


Both processes have consumer-producer aspects. con- 
sumers life, develop physically—we maintain health— 
develop mentally—we develop morally—by drawing from 
the world’s resources. producers, contribute the 
world’s resources: books, songs, buildings, work, families. 
consumers reading, develop and maintain our ability 
read through drawing from the world’s literary resources. 
producers, write what others read. few write 
effectively that many people “consume” what produce. 
Many “produce” our way through academic courses 
grades, credits and diplomas. Most limit our produc- 
tion letters. 


Both processes call for moderation. You can’t “burn the 
candle both ends” either living reading without “pay- 
ing the piper.” the other hand, either living reading 
rich only far you participate actively only 
far you contribute the richness your background 
and personality. 


teachers, need study both processes. need 
study ways and means through which can make the pro- 
cesses vital and mutually helpful. Remembering that living 
the major process, try develop reading way 


that contributes the effectiveness and the happiness 
living. 


What Living? 


Let look, briefly and hastily, the process living. 
Scientists have been studying that process long time. They 
have compiled much helpful information. And teachers 
have been involved the process living for varying lengths 
time. can contribute our own experiences and observa- 
tions those the scientists. 


Scientists have told us, for instance, that individual 
does not exist isolation. person what because 
where, when, why and how is. The interaction between 
individuals and other people—institutions—situations—is 
part living which every person plays the dual producer- 
consumer role. 


Some people stimulate us. sense, then, the inter- 
actionary process, are consumers. stimulate other 
people; then are producers. can’t emphasize too much 
the importance, the complexity, the subtlety this inter- 
actionary aspect living. 


Another group scientists has made aware the im- 
portance maintaining physical efficiency. They have ex- 
plained how the body grows and what needs. They have 
explained how and why teachers—all us: English, mathe- 
matics and physical education teachers—can help our pupils 
secure and maintain physical fitness. 


Psychologists have found that all have certain basic 
needs. develop and live normally and happily, all 
need security, recognition, affection, success and freedom. 
those basic needs are not furnished us—if can’t 
them—then are prone compensate undesirable pat- 
terns behavior. teachers, all know how children com- 
pensate—they become the “bad” ones group. Johnny 
doesn’t shoot spitballs for exercise; usually wanting some 
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attention—some recognition—some affection, maybe. may 
compensating for his inability hit academic targets. 


Texts the psychology growth and development usually 
include discussion the developmental tasks. can learn 
much from study them. can better understand the 
behavior individuals when know what developmental 
tasks they are working. can furnish more basic guidance. 
can organize our academic work sounder basis. 


What Reading? 

Specialists have shown that reading, too, develop- 
mental process. It, too, begins infancy when babies learn 
communicate first through emotional reactions and later 
through language. During infancy, babies begin learn the 
conceptual significance the speech they hear. They soon 
know what “bow-wow” means—who “mamma” is—and how 
“spinach” tastes. 


Babies begin the development aesthetic reactions 
hearing speech rhythms conversation and hearing parents 
sing chant nursery rhymes. also during infancy that 
people begin building background experiences upon which 
they draw when they associate meaning with symbols. The 
word “bear” may later interpreted pleasantly the basis 
association with soft, furry bear that shared your bed, 
unpleasantly the basis the threat that “fierce big 


black bear” would get you you didn’t bed the 
right time. 


During early childhood, youngsters continue develop 
reading. Their vocabularies grow amazingly. They con- 
tinue enrich their aesthetic reactions form, color, texture 
and sound. Their experiential background expands. 
and have experiential referents. Control large mus- 
cles refines into control the smaller muscles that are used 
writing and reading. 
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Children evidence creative power scrawls and amaz- 
ingly interesting and fanciful stories. They imitate the read- 
ing adults. They are avid consumers stories. And sud- 
denly one day literary symbols convey concepts. 


later childhood, children continue their growth (unless 
unthinking adults interfere) creativity, aesthetic responses, 
building experiential background, and ability interpret 
more and more complex literary materials. They can develop 
the ability critical that which they read. They can 


distinguish reality from fantasy—general from specific—right 
from wrong. 


These facets reading may continue development during 
adolescence. Moreover, the adolescent learns how use litera- 
ture solving his problems and extending his feelings and 
experiences beyond himself into the feelings minority 
group representative, for instance, and into experiences 
explorers and scientists. 


This brief treatment may leave the impression that the 
development reading simple process. isn’t. It, too, 
complicated physiological, biological, neurological, socio- 
logical, and psychological factors. Yet don’t get far 
teaching people read unless untangle the complex snarl 
ideas about teaching reading into commonsense, work- 
able, adaptable classroom procedure. 


show how reading ties into human growth and develop- 
ment, let’s talk about Johnny, his parents and his teachers. 


What About Johnny? 


Before Johnny was born, his parents read everything they 
could find about the care and needs infants. 


Louise and Bill behaved normally when Johnny was born. 
Both forgot everything they had read. Bill passed out cigars 
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(no authority told him that) and wired his college com- 


position professor, “It’s boy and best composition ever 
produced.” 


Then Bill began reading stock market reports and adver- 
tisement about prep schools and colleges. Louise laughed over 
Boy and other trivia her friends brought the hospital. 


This state ecstasy lasted until Johnny and his parents 
left the hospital. Then came panic. Louise was sure she 
couldn’t those things” the way the Nurse and the 
Doctor had. Bill was afraid near Johnny—he was 
tiny—so might break. both turned the 


authorities Bill read Louise followed directions. 
Johnny thrived. 


Louise and Bill became authors. They wrote Johnny’s 
Baby Book. They noted the day Johnny first showed his 
ability grasp object, for then they knew had mas- 
tered eye-hand coordination. bit later, Johnny recognized 
strangers. was weaned successfully; learned take 


solid food and progressed from creeping standing 
walking. 


Louise and Bill noted Johnny’s pre-verbal communication 
development when smiled, gurgled and cooed. Then came 
the verbal communication through words like and 
“dada.” the same time Johnny learned what “up and 
down” and and no” meant the way his parents acted 
when they said those words. began experience aesthetic 
reactions literature when his parents read nursery rhymes 
and when they spoke with words full the richness love. 


All too soon, Johnny had mastered the tasks infancy 
and had entered early childhood. help them their under- 
standing the developmental tasks that Johnny had master 
early childhood, Louise and Bill studied Mrs. Baruch’s book 
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Parents and Children School. Both Louise and Bill found 
pleasure, excitement, and satisfaction noting how Johnny 
was meeting and mastering the tasks which growing pro- 
vided him. What said made sense; could use his large 
muscles; wanted things for himself himself. 
imitated Louise and Bill. read what they read. liked 
look brightly colored pictures books, magazines, and 
newspapers. Louise and Bill read him. asked have 
the same stories read over and over. When Bill skipped word, 
Johnny stopped him and supplied that word. 


One day Louise found Johnny sprawled Bill’s chair 
the same way Bill sprawled—one leg over arm the chair 
—the other swinging slow tempo. appeared en- 
grossed the evening paper—just engrossed Bill was. 
Louise was happy. She realized that Johnny had successfully 
solved two major tasks his early childhood: (1) was 
exploring the adult world and projecting himself through his 
imagination, into that world, and (2) was identifying him- 
self with his own sex—he wouldn’t sissy. 


During this period Johnny evidenced his ability produce 
literature well consume it. took phrases like 
Kitty run! Run, Kitty, run!” and repeated them over and 
over sing-song fashion. Some the creations were really 
good. Louise noted them his Baby Book. She was especially 
proud the entry: 


“The moon Cinderella’s coach 
there. 

And the stars are the rats 

That pull it.” 


When saw the entry, Bill thought time started explain- 
ing football Johnny. 


| 
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What About Johnny’s Reading? 


Then Johnny started school. continued work 
the developmental tasks early childhood. More and more 
identified himself with his own sex group—with the males 
his own age and grade school. developed skills, which 
involved the use the finer muscles—those muscles used 
reading and writing. And when his teacher was con- 
vinced that sociologically and psychologically, well physio- 
logically, Johnny was ready Johnny wanted 
read—she taught him read. 


Louise and Bill had worried bit about Johnny’s ability 
get along with other children. was only child. That 
was bad, they thought. They talked his teacher. She con- 
vinced them that Johnny was having sociological difficulty, 
but home—just sure—Louise and Bill read with him, 
Munro Leaf’s How Behave and Why and Let’s Better. 
Through their discussion with him, they translated the static 
words into dynamic action. They talked terms how peo- 
ple must act get along with other children and what 
people must meet the expectations the adults their 
lives. Johnny liked read. would read any story in- 
teresting garb: animal—fairy—adventure—play—farm—city 
—and his teacher provided all the books would read. 


producer Johnny wrote his own story. dictated 
his teacher. She wrote for him and took home 
read Louise and Bill. Louise said was “wonderful”: 
Bill admitted was “pretty good.” was filed Johnny’s 
Baby Book—surreptitiously, for Johnny did NOT want 
associated with anything bearing the label, BABY. 


help them understand Johnny’s growth and develop- 
ment during his late childhood—beginning roughly when 
Johnny was eight years old, both his parents and his teacher 
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read Child Life School. Louise and Bill learned that during 
this period, Johnny would have accept the standards his 
playmates being more important him than their adult 
standards were. They didn’t relish the thought. Without ad- 
mitting it, they had hoped always the most important 
people Johnny’s life. When they discussed this reaction with 
the teacher, she admitted, too, that was bit difficult for her 
realize that the children really taught each other more than 
she could teach them. All three felt better after the visit. They 
had benefited from reading Child Life School and from 


sharing their reactions. 


Then Johnny was adolescent—whatever that was. Louise 
and Bill studied Emotion and Conduct Adolescence and en- 
joyed watching Johnny act like child one moment—like 
adult the next. was very awkward some activities— 
graceful and well-coordinated others. 


consumer, Johnny read comics, sports stories, aviation 
stories and stories adventure. producer, wrote ex- 
citing stories about trips planets, trips jungles—and 
about wars with fearful and powerful enemies. 


Knowing that the early adolescent boy growing rapidly 
—works hard achieve independence from adults—wants 
assert himself and must accept his sex, Johnny’s teacher did 
not expect him have overpowering interest The Lady 
the Lake. But through reading books like The Yearling and 
Boy Horseback learned that what was happening him, 
had happened others. his reading, could objectify what 
was happening him. could understand what growing 
really meant. Through drawing from the world’s literary 
treasure, Johnny found help with personal problems. 


His teacher found that Johnny’s ability projecting him- 
self into other people’s feelings, experiences and problems was 


- 
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growing. she interested him books that discussed con- 
sumer minority problems. 
Further, develop his critical ability, she interested him 
noting how various newspapers and magazines reported the 
sports events which followed closely. She interested him 
reading books like Young Willkie that Johnny could se- 
cure insight into happy family relationship. Stories like 
Johnny Tremain, Big Ben, and North Fork added Johnny’s 
group. 


late adolescence, Johnny had several problems living 
solve. had complete his independence. For Johnny, 
this wasn’t problem far his parents were concerned. 
They understood. Bill often interpreted Johnny’s behavior 
Louise terms what Bill remembered his own growth 
and development. Louise was wise mother. She did not ex- 
pect Johnny follow her pattern growth and development. 
Although she often wished she had daughter help mak- 
ing adjustment life complex world, she enjoyed noting 


the differences between male and female adjustments the 
process living. 


Louise and Bill did not tease Johnny when evinced in- 
terest the opposite sex. Nor did they rush around arranging 
parties and picnics for “the girls and boys.” They wisely let 
Johnny work independently solving his problem adjust- 
ing the opposite sex. They weren’t amused his interest 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning sonnets. They only hoped that 
Johnny would able fuse his adolescent idealism with 
reality. They did not overemphasize the kind romantic 
love found “The Lady Shalott” “Tristram and 
Iseult.” They encouraged his reading the more realistic 
Shuttered Windows and Winter Wheat. 


solving his task making vocational choice, Johnny’s 
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teacher had him read factual materials and fiction accounts 
variety vocations. Johnny was encouraged move 
from his reading into personal objective study vocations 
and his fitness relative them. But did use reading 
aid determining his vocational preference. 


producer literature during this period late 
adolescence, Johnny was encouraged objectify his personal 
problems. objectifying the subjective, found that 
could write his problems out existence. Somehow wasn’t 
afraid that kind writing the group which 
was member. this group, people wrote when they had 
something say, and they often had something say, for 
they were always doing something important. 


the group was Ann. She had burned her face when she 
was child. Now she naturally wanted boys notice her; 
and they didn’t—just wouldn’t—notice her she hoped they 
would. She was shy, retiring, painfully self-conscious. But 
after Ann grew brave enough write about how she felt— 
then after the other members the class understood how 
she felt—after they told her how they felt and after the teacher 
pointed out that people are beautiful only because love 
them, things went better for Ann. She was happier. People 
included her their work and play. She was intelligent, 
good worker and good sport, the group found, after she had 
“produced” her way through personal problem into mem- 
bership her group. 


Johnny’s group also used writing improve their ability 
citizens. They wrote letters commendation public 
servants who did good job. They made community survey 
—showed civic needs—sent report the City Council— 
and followed through until Teen-Age Center became reality. 
“No use waiting until you’re out school become citizen. 
Learn how one early,” Johnny’s teacher always said. 
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Living Simple? 


Johnny’s growth and development sounds simple, too, 


doesn’t it? and isn’t. complex when one considers 
all the aspects—when one considers all the complications. 
simple when one believes that living the major considera- 
tion and reading, the secondary. simple when one gets 
much pleasure from seeing happy person gets from 
seeing polished theme. simple when one realizes that 
there nothing more important person than happy 


life. inspiring teacher when life and happiness 
are major concerns. 


That sounds like hollow over-sentimental cant, doesn’t it? 
Like the thing teachers have heard often—so often that 
suspicious its sincerity? 


Let explain. 


beginning teacher, too, would have labeled such 
talk “hog-wash.” don’t any more, basically suppose, 
because I’ve lived longer. Two personal experiences have made 
those words sincerely meaningful me. During the Depres- 
sion spent summer hobo. When associates did not 
identify teacher, heard much that shocked into 
doing some thinking about what was doing class- 
room. What heard about Shakespeare, grammar and teach- 
ers’ ways thinking and acting brought home the basic idea 
that there was direct relationship between teaching that 
which had significance for boy his becoming hobo. 
That there was evil effect the lives some boys when, 
their school work, they were branded failures. 


woulda stuck out, anyway, guess,” heard over 
ec 

and over, “but nobody cared about me, just pulled out. 
Remarks like that set thinking about basic human re- 
quirements—about security, recognition, affection, success and 
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freedom—about what the schools and the teachers could and 


should provide them. The thinking caused revise 


many practices had previously smugly justified “profes- 
sional.” 


The second experience—or shock—or educational peak— 
came from life the Army. member barracks 
group and Personnel Consultant, frequently heard that 
same “nobody cared” remark. had earlier conviction 
strengthened; was important meet basic human needs 
while teaching academic needs. addition, learned just how 
short life can and just how important that boy ac- 
cumulates rich store happy memories while can. When 
shell side-tracks you from the main line life, you may 
have little else but memories for the rest your life. When 
fellow you’ve talked one day dead the next—dead before 
becomes adult—you feel like hating anything anyone 
who ever brought unhappiness into his eighteen short years. 
Many fellows the barracks mentioned happy memories 
experiences with Mom, Dad, relatives, friends, sweethearts. 
Few mentioned such experiences with teachers. The few who 
did mention teachers, began explaining, “She wasn’t like 
the other teachers—She really knew you. She was good 
sport.” 


Live and enjoy the process. When life begins pall, 
out and meet another aspect it. Don’t get the “school 
teacher rut.” Treat each new experience adventure and 
remember all adventures are not pleasant Remember, too, that 
you cannot always succeed your adventures. But you need 


Share your zest for life with your pupils, with your 
fellow teachers, with your administrators, and with people 
wherever you are. 


- 
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Study the process living through living, through ob- 
serving and through reading. 


Study yourself. Are you happy? What are your needs? 
What will you secure them? 


Read the books you want your pupils read. Notice 
the developmental tasks included ignored. Think pupil 
for whom this would right book the right time.” 


Develop and maintain experimental frame mind 
about your work. technique works, improve and de- 
velop others. technique doesn’t work, admit it’s failure, 
and then either determine what made failure and decide 
you can repeat the revised technique with success, drop it. 
Don’t adhere defensively pedagogical technique which 
does not what should do. 


Ask yourself now and then, “Am teaching reading 


just for reading’s sake, teaching reading enhance 
life for these youngsters?” 


Don’t insult your pupils asking them prove 
reading orally that which they have been reading silently. 
Lead into the reading—have the pupils want read the selec- 
tion. Then discussion tie that reading into the pupil’s daily 
living the classroom—in his home—in his community—in 
his world. 


Even these alleged “specifics” are general, aren’t they? But 
you won’t remember them you are like most 
us. You may remember that one speaker the Conference 
spoke about reading and living. hope you will remember 
that emphasized the importance making reading and 
living dynamic and happy. Will you remember that life 
very important—a happy life still more important—and 
that reading can contribute the happy life? 
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Readiness for Reading 


WILLIAM 


The Examination and Remedial Program 


September, 1945, under the direction Dr. Lloyd Tate, 
total 3,296 first grade entrants white schools were given 
physical examinations physicians and nurses and 1,155 
children Negro schools seven physicians and seven nurses. 
The total number children examined was 4,451. Approximately 
the same number children were given group audiometer tests, 
visual screening tests the Snellen Chart, and dental examinations. 


The results the examination program for the four groups 
have been fairly consistent the dental examinations, vision screen- 
ings, hearing tests and certain areas the general physical exami- 
nations. The figures vitamin deficiency and malnutrition vary 
from group group, probably because the relative nature such 
conditions and the variations judgment 
Approximately per cent first grade children consistently re- 
quire medical attention tonsils and adenoids the judg- 
ment the local physicians. About two thirds are reported 


needing dental care, per cent fail the Snellen Chart, per 
cent have serious hearing losses. 


The reports the physicians and nurses show that about 2,800 
individual and group conferences with parents are held each school 
year, about 1,000 with principals, and about 2,500 with first-grade 
teachers. The results the strenous efforts the Division se- 


cure medical attention for those children are approximately fol- 
lows: 


One every five children who need visual attention, 


estimated the Snellen Chart, got such attention. 


Education, St. Louis Public Schools. This the second two articles this 
subject Dr. Kottmeyer. 
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Two every five children who required dental care, got 
such care. 


One every two children with serious hearing losses got 
professional attention. 


About per cent the children reported needing 
attention tonsils and adenoids got private medical 
attention. 


These are not inspiring figures. The response efforts 
secure proper medical attention for large numbers city school 
children often discouraging the face much parental 
apathy, indifference, and poverty. However, the physicians 
and nurses, teachers and principals the St. Louis Public 
Schools plan continue this preventive program indefinitely. 


The physical and sensory needs first-graders St. Louis 
supply further evidence the pressing necessity widespread 
public school effort secure the sympathetic understanding 
and cooperation parents with respect readiness measures 
through carefully planned and effective program parent 
education. What educationally with children after they 
enter school depends such large measure what has been 
done before even see them, that must concern ourselves 
more directly with that preliminary period their growth 
and development. 


Speech Defects 


September, 1945, school physicians who were primarily 
interested organic speech defects examined all children entering 
grade one low. The comparatively low incidence such defects 
among the first grade chiidren suggested the need for complete 
analysis children’s skills speech. Accordingly, eleven speech 
specialists made individual examinations first grade entrants 
January, 1946, and have continued with each entering 
group. 
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The speech specialists used speech inventory for the purpose 
achieving uniform examination procedures. Meanwhile, speech 
teachers assisted the preparation the elementary school course 
study the language arts and provided material for the class- 
room teachers assist their program speech improvement. 


The 10,000 children tested for speech defects since January, 
1946, having speech handicaps were divided into two categories: 
(1) clinical cases which require the technical assistance the speech 
specialist, and (2) improvement cases which normally profit from 


speech activities suggested the course study and conducted 
the classroom teacher. 


The examiners’ reports, show range from ten fifteen per 
cent the children tested clinical cases and fifteen twenty 
per cent improvement cases. The size the second group 
undoubtedly influenced the immaturity the groups entering 
the first grade under the present entrance regulations. 


The types speech improvement cases occur the following 
order according frequency incidence: sound substitution, fron- 
tal lisp, sound omission, oral inactivity, and minor types 
speech handicaps. Included the improvement cases are chil- 
dren who can imitate sounds correctly when being tested but 
not use them conversation. All cases lateral lisps, cleft 
palate, cleft lip, malocclusion, and stuttering are classified 
clinical cases. These cases and children who present extreme 
cases sound substitution, frontal lisp, sound omission, and 
oral inactivity are need help from the speech specialist 
overcoming their speech handicaps. 


After the speech examination, all cases are discussed indi- 
vidually with reference the course study and suggestions for 
remedial activities for aiding the speech handicapped children are 


mutually agreed upon the speech specialist and the classroom 
teacher. 
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Trial Centers 
result the proposal eventually extend the pre-grade 
program three semester unit and provide equipment and 
materials which would assist teachers developing pre-reading 
curriculum, three trial centers were started two white and one 
Negro school September, 1946. 


Each the groups consisted approximately thirty children, 
which the great majority had had one full year kindergarten 
experience but who had demonstrated evidence unreadiness for 
formal first grade program which included reading instruction. 
The teachers were selected because their interest and enthusiasm 
for the project and because their previous efforts develop readi- 
ness programs. The purpose the centers was secure infor- 
mation about the kind equipment and learning materials which 
would yield the best results aiding teachers with readiness pro- 
and give further information concerning the curriculum, 
methods, activities, and principles upon which general ex- 
tension such program could based. Careful physical 
and sensory examinations were made and particular effort was 
directed securing proper care for handicapped children. The 
children were studied for disturbances the emotional and 
social adjustment areas and effort was made remove any 
handicaps. Parents were informed the purpose the pro- 
gram and were given suggestions, orally and printed bul- 
letin, individuals and groups, possibilities their 
cooperation aiding the children’s growth. 


date considerable helpful information has been secured 
concerning the inumerable details specifications equipment 
items. Some items have proved useful, some require modifications, 
and still others have been found little use for readiness 
program. Further experimentation this field being conducted 


during the present school year. The number trial centers has 
been increased six. 
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Experiences the centers confirm many current theories about 
the readiness problem. When children the centers give evidence 
being ready read, they begin learn, either individually 
small groups. Those who get physical and sensory care, who show 
reasonable development language and experiences, who get sym- 
pathetic care from parents, who attend school regularly, learn 
read readily and easily. Approximately third each group had 
made considerable progress reading the end the school year. 
About ten per cent stil] showed interest readiness for read- 
ing after full semester beyond the kindergarten. The remainder 
the groups show definite evidence being ready for reading 
program. possible that the experiences the three centers 
with regard readiness problems will ultimately result city- 
wide adoption such arrangement, with gradual move- 
ment toward four four-and-a-half year ungraded primary 


Programs Parent Education 


Educators who are struggling with the improving 
reading instruction the schools have for years recognized the 
critical importance the readiness programs and the need for suc- 
cessful beginning instruction reading. All too often parents and 
hasty critics the schools try saddle the blame for poor reading 
achievement pupils the teachers. There some poor teach- 
ing, unquestionably—probably more than like admit. But 
the plain fact the matter that long-range, effective reading 
readiness activities can most efficiently carried the home 
able and parents. Language and experience growth, 
essential learning read cannot induced three weeks 
indiscriminate exposure the readiness workbook basal series. 
Large scale physical and sensory examinations school physi- 
cians are only small part program which needed guaran- 
tee reasonable condition physical and sensory health for child- 
ren. may well face the fact that, earnestly though strive 
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improve our school readiness programs, and productive though 
instructional effort may later stages the school reading pro- 
have got get the parents. have got influence 
the formative five years before the child comes the public school. 


effort get St. Louis parents recognize the import- 
ance their own roles teachers their children and appreciate 
some the problems the schools, Superintendent Philip 
Hickey has written series letters parents during the past two 
school years. These letters are written simply and clearly 
possible. The letters are never permitted rate higher than low 
fourth grade level the reading difficulty formulas. Some 60,000 
each are printed and sent the homes means the pupils. 
Letters and the past school year were devoted particularly 
the problems reading readiness and beginning reading instruction. 


Reprints these letters are given parents when children enter 
the schools. 


For use during the present school year fourteen-page 
illustrated booklet, Helping Your Child, has been prepared for dis- 
tribution parents kindergarten entrants. The booklet 
includes pertinent school regulations, some simple, specific 
suggestions for physical care the child, suggestions for guid- 
ing growth the area social adjustment. section 
language growth makes suggestions for helping the child this 
field and includes list picture and story books varying 
prices for children and for parents use with children. The 
final section stresses experiences children and the ways 
which parents can help children build broad experiential 
background. effort being made during the present school 
year build mailing list pre-school children each school 
district order send the booklet parents the child’s 
fourth birthday the future. Parents should have such in- 
formation even earlier. 


Such devices will probably some incidental help 
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more systematic and carefully planned program parent education 
which appears badly needed many communities. present 
programs this kind seem weakest those communities 
which have the greatest need for them, strongest others where 
parents are already conscious some degree their responsibilities. 
Such programs will course take varied forms, depending the 
community needs. Effective programs will characterized 
two uncommon virtues—they will simple and they will 
specific. The practice many first grade teachers inviting 
parents visit the school small groups give them pertinent 
information about the child’s physical and sensory condition, 
about the need for language and experience and social growth, 
about modern methods teaching reading, about modern 
reading materials, can constitute another aspect such 
program. Only when parents clearly understand the school’s 
problems and purposes and procedures can they cooperate in- 
telligently what the common function home and school. 


Summary 
The problems reading readiness, requiring attention all 
communities, are becoming especially acute the large urban areas. 


The mean reading achievement scores the end the first 


grade not reflect the increasingly critical nature the 
problem. 


Intelligence and readiness tests show that approximately one- 
third first grade entrants are not ready for instruction 
reading. 


Intelligence tests and readiness tests measure approximately 
the same abilities. 

Both readiness tests and intelligence tests the beginning first- 
level not predict reading success with sufficient accuracy 


warrant high confidence their results predicting individual 
reading success failure. 


The subjective judgment first-grade teachers predicting 
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success failure first-grade reading achievement slightly high- 
than either intelligence readiness tests. 


The predictive index first-grade teachers who have more 
than ten years low first-grade experience somewhat higher 
than the predictive index teachers with less experience. 


Most the errors predictions teachers are made as- 
suming readiness for reading for children who are actually not ready. 


For this reason, appears desirable supplement sub- 
jective teacher judgment readiness with either readiness test 
intelligence test. 


Programs designed induce parents secure medical atten- 
tion for handicapped children the first-grade level will apparently 
not yield high percentages positive results without supplementary 


programs designed educate parents the needs beginning first- 
children. 


Immaturity children entering the first grade significantly in- 


creases the percentage children need attention speech 
skills. 


Identification grade levels the primary grades appears 
deter widespread development rich readiness programs. 


There appears acute need for the public schools 
broaden their functions include thorough but simple and specific 
programs parent education which will enable parents cooper- 
ate with the schools guiding the growth pre-school children. 


Reading Live Experience 


very small boy named Johnny was relating his experi- 
ences school his father, ““We made story big piece 
paper. The story was about Indians. This morning when 
got school the story was all cut up. The teacher didn’t 
know how put together and wanted help her. 
all put the story together again. After ate lunch went 
back into our room. The story was all mixed again. Well, 
she asked help her put together again, and did. But 
she isn’t more careful with this story just won’t put 
together for her any more.” 


This reading lesson, developed with pictures, and guided 
very understanding teacher, was experience for those 
children. 

Johnny few years older now. the seventh 
grade. His father and are discussing the report card just 
brought home. Father glancing over the card and mumbling 
History, Health, in—What’s this? reading; 
what’s the matter here, son?” 

isn’t like used be, Dad; gotta read lotta 
stuff. They call Literature. None the kids like it.” 

“But you used quite well reading. Why don’t 
you like now?” 

should read the stuff have read, Dad; it’s 
awful hard reading and don’t know why they make 
read it.” 

What had happened? The first-grade teacher had guided 
the children create picture interpretation story. The 
story situation was real the children. The illustrative draw- 
ing experience made the story even more meaningful and in- 
Superintendent, King County Schools, Seattle, Washington. 
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The opportunity they had put together again 
and again for the teacher contributed even further their 
knowledge the story. Reading was live experience. 


the years just after the primary grades reading con- 
tinued fun. Johnny liked read because had books 
adventure, The Motor Boat Boys, The Rover Boys, books 
that fired his imagination and books level with the things 
that were important Johnny the time. 


But when was thirteen years old went another 
school. This new school was different from the one had 
just left. There was new teacher for every subject. 
the English class they were studying Literature. The book 
each member the class was given was imposing thing; 
three inches thick with very small print. The whole class 
was page 197. They were supposed read and includ- 
ing page 216 for the next day’s lesson. The class had 
introduction the next assignment; just, pages 297- 
316.” They knew they would have answer some questions 
about the stuff; and what questions—How many corners did 
the house have? What color were the gables painted? What 
direction did face? etc. Yes, and once week they had 
speed and comprehension test the teacher could have 
record the improvement the children were making read- 
ing. The comprehensive part the test was mere memoriza- 
tion. They never discussed much about the comprehensive 
qualities story. The questions were mostly the type 
listed above—In what year did she lay the golden egg? Not 
why? The teacher couldn’t grade the paper she had asked 
“Why?” How could she tell how much they had improved? 


Johnny got Literature. The potential interest 
had what could extremely interesting field had 
been smothered. But most smothered fires can made 
burn again, so, too, might Johnny’s interest good reading. 
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How may this part the class work vitalized? For 
start, let’s the first-grade teacher for few lessons. She 
can’t say the children, “Read pages 297-316.” They don’t 
know how. Neither the seventh-grade children, but the 
teacher doesn’t realize they don’t know how. 


Our first-grade teacher has consider basic principles 
learning. Before story introduced, the children have 
curiosity the general field with which the story deals. The 
story isn’t read just because happens come next the 
book. After the story read, the children something about 
it. The teacher doesn’t rely printed matter alone make 
the experience realistic. greater degree comprehension 
follows when the child does something about what reads. 
This activity should not stop with just test find out how 
many things did didn’t memorize the reading assign- 
ment. Perhaps shouldn’t even include the test. The first- 
grade children made pictures story. even further de- 
gree understanding grew out their experience putting 
the story together, again and again. And the teacher knew 
when put the this project. These are all 
sound principles; and they are applicable the junior high 


school, high school, college they are the first grade 
level. 


progress through the grades, reading increasingly 
falls into three classifications, reading for interest, reading for 
information and skills, and reading for tastes and appreciations 
(which really interest extended). The basic principles 
interest motivation, and reading readiness permeate them. 
there any difference the technique application. 


Reading for Interest 
Here are few simple suggestions program Read- 
ing for Interest. single “reading” book should used. 
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variety materials should made available from which the 
child might choose according his interests. wants 
read funny books—good! thankful wants read 
all. child’s taste should respected whatever level 
found. But find out what likes best about it. Discover 
the general plots his funny books. With this information, 
guide the child selecting materials higher level with 
the same general qualities liked about the funny book. Take 
child from where and build from there. 


Improvement reading for information and skills should 
develop subject matter information develops. How inapt 
for English teacher say, are going prac- 
tice reading for factual information the field science. 
Turn page 182.” Yet that exactly the way many our 
so-called reading books are written. And the teacher 
teaches from the book, that the way which often 
handled. Reading skill that develops through practice. 
the field History, Health, Geography, the Sciences, 
new and interesting experiences are being met. Where various 
types teaching aids are being intelligently utilized these 
varying situations, and the problems are met realistically, in- 
terests are natural outgrowth the study. wise teacher, 
before exploring far into subject field, will have library 
reference materials that further elaborate these interests 
hand. For instance, after using motion picture film 
Plant Growth child might remark the discussion that 


followed: “We have cactus plant home; what kind 
seed does have?” 


good question, Jack. Here book picked 
the library called Trees and Shrubs.” believe 
will help answer your question.” 


wise teacher not one who knows everything, but one 
who knows where find out about anything. 
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Discovering Students’ Interests 
teachers Literature would spend little more 
time trying discover the interests different students 
our group instead trying make our interests theirs, 
might contribute more the appreciation phase reading. 


Interest the part the student good reading has 
taken decided drop the past fifteen years. The radio, 
highly specialized baseball, football, and basketball games, 
shows and dances have all taken their place the student’s 
leisure time. These factors might all considered competitors 
good reading. 


are bring literature back its place the lives 
students, might first examine these competitive factors 
that have replaced it. Competition, and the thrill that comes 
from watching fast, coordinated action draws certain group 
athletic contests. The intensified, dramatic appeal mo- 
tion picture productions has drawn another large group. And 
the radio, going all day and evening, has forced its way into 
the picture. Dramatization has been the keynote this in- 
filtration. The more “hotcha” crowd are spending their leisure 
time the dance. 


This inevitable trend the times, and the question 
raised, Why read? Experience shows that creative youth 
well-read. understandable that close association with 
great writers will stimulate greater creative effort the part 
the reader. The motion picture and the radio has helped 
shoulder some the responsibility that has been carried 
the printed word through the centuries. But there are bad 
pictures and poorly dramatized radio programs just there 
are poor books. The great need guidance the selection 
the good radio program, picture, book. Not superimposed 
approved list for everyone but graduated list that will appeal 
the ever changing and growing interests each individual. 
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Most the activities that crowd upon our leisure time 
involve expense. Our libraries are free. But these factors all 
grew great proportions during the height our depression. 
Contemporary writers are still contributing the field 
literature. Publishers are making books available attractive 
and inexpensive form. The number branch libraries in- 
creasing all over the country. School libraries are increasing 
their book lists fast funds will allow. The only thing 
lacking interest. And get that interest have start 
where the first-grade teacher started, with the student. 
have work from his interests. have give the 
idea single-text reader. have draw from many 
sources. Each student, according his interests and tastes, 
must introduced good reading. 


With this starting point, still possible expect 
our students enjoy, along with other activities, few quiet 
hours with good book. 


Now Six 


Continued from Page 512 


Can This Stand Head 


Over and Over 
Cartwheel 


Somersault, etc. 

Good and Not Good Pairs contrasting 
pictures, for instance, 
standing baseball 
suit near broken 
window, and playing 


ball suitable place. 
Continued Page 555 


Reading Skills 
Content 


The purpose this article point out possible ways 
which opportunities for both the diagnosis and correction 
reading difficulties can grow out learning experiences 
content areas. argued that where the successful accom- 
plishment educational goals any content area leans 
heavily how well children can read, the improvement 
reading skills becomes intrinsic part the learner’s task. 
The learner then sees more clearly the relationship between 
the goals striving reach and the things does in- 
crease his competence reading order reach those goals. 


has frequently been assumed that reading skills developed 
during periods set aside especially for reading would auto- 
matically carry over into other areas where they would 
needed. Practices based this assumption have tended 
separate the purposes for reading from the mechanics read- 
ing; separation which psychologically unsound.? The child 
apply the particular skills that will best serve his purposes. 
The transfer from one reading situation another never 
one-to-one basis. There always selection and adapta- 
tion reading skills the reading task. 


Learning experiences that provide opportunity for this 
selection and application reading skills problem situations 
are those which boys and girls, with the leadership their 


‘Principal the Elementary School the State Teachers College, Moorhead, 


article expansion Miss Knapp’s paper read before the University Chicago 
Reading Conference 1946. 


2Ray Simpson, Basic Approach Remedial Reading,” The English Journal, XXXI 
(March 1942), 219-26. 
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teacher, attack these problems content areas. When the 
lack needed skills their inadequate development are dis- 
covered this type situation they are seen more hin- 
drances the accomplishment the work done than 
personal deficiencies. Then the diagnosis and correction 
these difficulties become the joint responsibility children and 
teacher; psychological situation far different encourage- 
ment and stimulation the learner from one which the 
poor reading seen personal deficiency. Thus better read- 
ing follows, not because seen end itself but 


helpful tool the solution problem both interesting and 
important. 


Reading Social Studies Unit 


The above advantages relating reading skills situa- 
tions which demand their use can shown through illus- 
tration taken from the field social studies. The same basic 
principles cooperative and individual developmental work 


reading, revealed this illustration, are applicable 
any content field. 


class eighth grade boys and girls was examining what 
they had done social studies during their eight years school. 
The discussion brought out that they were fairly familiar with 
most parts the world except the Latin-American countries. 
Since they were just finishing unit work they asked what 
topic came next the outline for the year’s program. When 
they found that was the study their own state the dis- 
cussion began lively. had that,” they said. “We 
had some last year.” “We spent lot time fifth 
grade.” don’t seem know anything about these neigh- 
bors the south except what we’ve found out the news 
and won’t get next year have follow the out- 
lines.” skip the work our own state this time 
and find out something about these Latin-American countries 
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(At this particular time some the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries were prominent the current news and this 
group children had been quite news minded.) 


The shift program was arranged and the pupils and 
teacher went work planning what and how it. 
They found that they faced three problems: (1) how much 
should they try the time they had (it was near the 
end the school year)?, (2) how could they organize the 
work?, and (3) where could they get the materials they would 
need? The first question they solved deciding that broad 
overview the whole area was preferable the light their 
purposes for learning about the Latin-American countries 
more intensive study limited areas. Their plan attack 
was divide the class into small groups with each group work- 
ing some particular phase the topic. One lad was inter- 
ested farming and decided find out about the agriculture 
this part the world. group girls who liked art took 
the art these countries their responsibility. And on— 
individuals and groups various sizes worked different 
problems different aspects one problem. order that 
all members might share the total experience each group 
was present its findings the whole class. 


Finding materials proved quite task. few copies 
each three four different texts were all that the book 
cupboards yielded. The school and public libraries were 
combed, letters were written for the free and inexpensive ma- 
terials that are available from various sources, and magazines 
afforded pictures and articles that could used. The final 
collection covered wide range content and reading 
difficulty. Lack immediate access these materials gave 
the children experience locating the things they needed, 
using indexes and tables contents help them their 
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search and making judgments the pertinence the 
content books and articles. 


Reading Problems 


Before much had been done several reading problems com- 
mon most the group developed. One was how skim 
find the pertinent information. Because the nature 
the materials being used was necessary for the pupils 
through pages and pages find what they needed. Many soon 
found that the rate they were going they would never 
finish and began complain. The group and teacher talked 
over the problem, discussed the techniques involved skim- 
ming, and practiced doing it, not especially prepared ex- 
ercise materials, but they used the available books and 
pamphlets search for facts and ideas they needed order 
get information extremely important them the time. 
this way they were learning improve skill, not just for 
the sake such improvement, but means more ade- 
quately accomplishing their purposes. Contrast this kind 
motivation for improvement reading with that pertaining 
reading periods which learning skim the only objec- 
tive. Compare also the difference the learning task itself 
when contrasted with the usual stereotyped drills skimming 
where the child does not know what skimming for 
what would with the information after found it! 


Another general problem was that reading for mean- 
ing. When the time came for making reports the class 
many who thought they were fully prepared ran into difficul- 
ties. Because the nature the organization, these reports 
were the only means available the rest the group for 
getting the information. Hence they did not hesitate ask 
questions the reporters. One lad, faced with the question, 
“What you mean defined situation common 
too many readers when replied, have this over 
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again. know what the books said but don’t know what 
means.” This dawning realization that mere words would not 
enough helped accomplish the first big step involved 
reading for meaning. The children began read with the 
question, does this mean?” their own minds. Then 
asking questions, consulting with each other and their teacher, 
using dictionaries, and searching the context for clues became 
the means finding out what they wanted know. 


third concern that faced the group whole was that 
putting together organizing the information from 
variety sources. Here too, when the problem arose, the 
class and teacher discussed some possible ways organizing 
ideas that they would clear and sensible both the 
organizer and his listeners. few the topics were worked 
illustrations for the whole class, then individuals and 
groups attacked their own jobs. 


Besides the problems that were common all large 
part the class many individual reading concerns came 
light and ways and means coping with them were planned 
and put into operation. 


The emphasis studying these examples problems 
should the characteristics the total learning situation 
rather than the particular prescriptions used for specific 
difficulties. analysis this basis brings out that: (1) the 
children recognized their need for developing these skills, not 
because the teacher had pointed out that “sometime they 
would use them,” but because the lack them stood the 
way accomplishing task important them; (2) they 
could see how they could achieve their goals more adequately 
they learned improved these needed skills; (3) they could 
feel reasonably sure success their efforts because they 
had access all the necessary ingredients for learning, 
the goal, the ideas, the necessary skills, the materials, and 
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opportunity know concretely when they were 
and (4) the children were learning reading skills situa- 


tion which they were using them and which made sense 
all 


There appears another way which the type learn- 
ing experience described here facilitates the attack indi- 
vidual reading problems. possible this way develop 
learning atmosphere which helps free the child attend 
learning task which has all the necessary elements allow 
him more easily recognize, accept, and seek help for his 
Working unrelated remedial reading tasks be- 
cause has failed “measure up” has quite different pur- 
pose and significance John Mary from working similar 
jobs because they will help him reach his goals. 


The Role the Teacher 


guiding learning experiences that involve children 
identifying, defining, and planning the attack problems 
the teacher has number responsibilities. 


First: She needs aware how different ways 
organizing learning experiences affect the learning that takes 
place. When these experiences are organized around such cen- 
ters problems that children have helped identify and 
define and when children have been involved planning what 
and how it, the way opened for cooperative pur- 
poseful learning. Each child has the chance make his con- 
tribution his own unique way. Hence spared the kind 
competition that occurs when all are doing the same thing 
and are measured against narrow limited conception ac- 
complishment wherein the criteria success are hidden from 


the child. 


Herrick, “Purposeful Learning,” Class Lectures, Department Education, Uni- 
versity Chicago. 


Corey, “Five Important Principles Learning,” Class Lectures, Department 
Education, University Chicago. 
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Second: She needs not only know children, why they 
behave they individually and how group dynamics oper- 
ate, but how use this knowledge she lives with boys and 
girls during the school day and helps them guide their in- 
dividual and group activities. For instance, important de- 
velopmental task that children the age the eighth graders 
who worked the social studies unit are facing that 
gaining their independence from adults. This social studies 
situation permitting and encouraging children make 
choices and decisions and assume responsibility relation 
problems wherein they had access all the necessary tools 
for making such decisions, provided opportunity for them 
explore avenues independence along with their learning 
task—to try their wings number ways and without 
the frustration that comes when such trials are made areas 
which adults are reluctant release the necessary tools for 
good decision. Citing possible dual function this particular 
learning situation should indicate the importance organizing 
children’s learning experiences ways that will provide for 
directing the multiple learnings that occur any school ac- 
tivity toward desirable goals. 


Third: The teacher needs know how children learn 
and see the relationship between what known about 
learning and what happens the everyday experiences 
boys and girls. Examples the application such concepts 
as, for instance, the desirability (1) intrinsic motivation, 
(2) purposeful learning, and (3) learning skills situations 
which they are used, occur and have been discussed the 
analysis the reading problems that developed out the 
social studies unit. 


Fourth: Familiarity with wide variety source ma- 
terials will facilitate teacher’s work. With such resources 
she can more adequately help children pursue their varying 
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interests and the varying levels which they may work- 
ing. the group used for illustration there was the usual 
range reading competence and diversity interest. The 
materials used were broad enough scope permit children 
find the level reading they could handle successfully, and 
provide broad area which identify interests. Such 
provision for individual differences capitalizes the value 
their varied contributions the achievement the group 


goals. Thus the total group experience can become broader, 
richer, and more meaningful. 


Fifth: teacher needs fully aware the kinds 
problems children encounter when they read the content 
areas and how boys and girls feel and react when they meet 
these problems. Reading complicated process which must 
used attacking problems areas which have content 
their own. Unless the child has access the goal achieved 
and the ideas related achieving this goal for reading, 
like mathematician trying solve problem without 
knowing either the problem the necessary facts about it. 
Practicing and developing his skill the addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division facts means dealing with 
this situation would time consuming and little value 
dealing with the problem. 


Sixth: She needs understand the use wide range 
techniques that will help children improving their read- 
ing. Knowing about these methods, however, not enough. 
The crucial test aware the function these tech- 
niques the learning process and the difficulties involved 
the task selecting particular technique for the particular 
problem particular child. Furthermore, the light 
what know about children, how they learn, and why they 
behave they do, the way which technique used may 
great extent determine its success failure aid 
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the child who needs help. good teaching, there must 
concrete first-hand illustration what adaptation reading 
skills and materials important learning goals means. 
teacher must sensitive this problem and practical 
dealing with it. 


Seventh: And probably most important because opens 
the way for constructive diagnosis and help, the teacher needs 
know how help boys and girls who are struggling with 
difficulties feel that they are worthwhile persons, that they 
have real and valuable contribution make, that their 
problems are not gross sins which they must try one way 
another hide, and that they can help themselves.. Helping 
children gain these confidences facilitated when the situa- 
tion such that the major emphasis the accomplishment 
broader goals and definition and correction reading 
difficulties are seen means these ends—not ends 
themselves. 


Summary 


has been pointed out that the closer the relationship 
between the total learning task and the development and im- 
provement reading skills the more meaningful the learning 
these skills becomes the learner. The illustration suggests 
ways which this closer relationship may brought about 
the classroom. number competencies necessary de- 
veloping the type learning experience considered this 
discussion have been listed help teachers analyze and 
define their own needs. 


highly probable that directing teacher attention toward 
larger purposes, exploring possible means accomplishing 
these goals, striving for clearer direction means toward 
ends, and evaluating what done terms what 
accomplished might also result new kind motivation 
for teachers they work their many teaching tasks. 


Yesterday And 


Dawson’ 


PROLOGUE: (1) Bible reading: Isaiah XI: 1-7; Matthew II: 
1-4; Luke II: 1-20. (2) Chorus: “It Came Upon Mid- 
night Clear.” (3) Poem: Phillips Brooks’ “Christmas 
Everywhere.” 

Narrator: ‘Christmas, Yesterday and Today’ pageant 
which dramatizes typical Christmas scenes 1937 and 
1947. the various countries the world, the following 
have been chosen: Norway, England, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Mexico, and the United States. Great the contrast 
between the Christmas lands peace and nations 
devastated war. May lessons the brotherhood na- 
tions and the blessings peace impressed upon us.” 


“Christmas 1937” 

Narrator: are represented two scenes from holiday 
season Italy. The first shows early afternoon Christ- 
mas Day.” 

two o’clock December 25th. The Yule log, 

Ceppo, burns the fireplace. The family gathered be- 

fore the the mantle seen the Presepio which 

represents the birthplace Christ. are included small 
wood-carved figures Mary and Joseph, the angels, shep- 

herds, Wise Men, and farm animals. the candles are 

lighted, the mother the family places the figure the 

Bambino, the Baby Christ, the cradle. small boy 
then recites “While Shepherds Watched their Flocks 
Night.” The family joins singing “Oh, Thou Joyful 
Day.” The family then joyfully leaves the room for 


bountiful banquet, whose delicious foods they discuss 
they leave. 
Specialist, Owen Publishing Co. 
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portrayed the Eve Epiphany, the 


day preceding Old Christmas.” 

Stockings are hung before the fireplace. There enters 
old woman, LaBefana, stern appearance and carry- 
ing cane one hand and bell the other. She puts 
small gifts into all the stockings, except one into which 
she puts package plainly labeled for bad boy.” 


too, has its typical Christmas customs, 


among which the breaking the Pinata.” 

There hangs doorway large object representing 
the head bull fighter. This really fragile, earthen 
jar disguised and decorated with tinsel and tissue paper. 
are nuts, candies, and other goodies. 

Four blindfolded children enter, each carrying club. 
Three them vainly strike three times attempt 
break the Pinata. The fourth child breaks the jar and mem- 


bers the entire party scramble wildly for share the 
goodies. 


Narrator: “Next Holland, the home St. 


Nicholas.” 

family, holiday attire, singing “Welcome, 
Friend! Saint Nicholas, Welcome!” (Sechrist’s Christmas 
Everywhere, page 44.) During last chorus loud knock- 
ing heard. Children show both fear and delight. St. 
Nicholas, dressed fine Bishop, enters, praises some chil- 
dren for their good deeds, and reprimands others for teas- 
ing. St. Nicholas leaves, throws shower sugar- 
plums sheet spread near the door. St. Nicholas dis- 
appears children scramble for goodies. 


“In the snowy Scandinavian countries, Christmas 


festive time for birds and beasts.” 
The scene opens with father and son inspecting 
sheaves grain. They carefully select two the very 
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best. After removing snow from base tall pole, they 
fasten the two sheaves the top, order that the birds 
may feast. The man and boy exit, discussing the extra 
grain that they will give their cows that night. 


and rollicking fun, well worship. First see the 
day before Christmas.” 


Three children enter with fir tree which they have 
uprooted from the garden. has been carefully planted 
small green tub and will later returned grow 
its original spot. They are decorating father enters, 
his pockets bulging and his arms full packages. The 
children excitedly greet him, but fall silent carolers stop 
before the home and sing Rest Merry, Gentle- 
men” and other typical English songs. 


Narrator: “Next see the home twilight Christmas 


Day.” 

The children rush through door which father has just 
unlocked. Beside the blazing Christmas tree stands table 
piled high with colorful packages. Curtain falls father 
begins distribute gifts. 


Narrator: “It Christmas Eve Germany. Here mes- 


senger the Christ Child distributes gifts.” 

The family seated about fireplace. the windows 
are candles light the his way. The family 
singing Tannenbaum.” the song ends, the chil- 


dren excitedly report that they hear footsteps the snow. 
The door opens and child enters. dressed white 
robes, wears golden crown, and has big golden wings. 
The questions the children and parents about 
the former’s behavior. Gifts are promised when favorable 
reports are received. 
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Narrator: “The second scene from Germany depicts 


Christmas Day scene.” 


Each member the family has several gifts his lap. 
Mother unwrapping present called This 
gift with many wrappers, each which has different 
person’s name it. The gift passes from one another 
and finally turns out direction for the smallest child 
look for gift back the big chair. 


“Christmas 1947” 


Narrator: “We now shall portray Christmas scenes 


1947. first Italy.” 


mother, small boy, and baby are seated stones 
near cave. All are dressed tattered clothes. Children 
are crying hunger mother vainly tries comfort 
them. She finally begins telling the story Christmas 
Day when she was child. Curtain closes boy listens 
entranced. 


Mother placing thin potato broth the table 
two children patched clothing longingly eye the dishes. 
She cheerfully praises this soup and bits dark bread that 
await them. Children inquire when father will come 
home that they may eat and asks will bring them 
gifts. Mother, deep depression, shakes her head. Just 
then father enters with CARE package from the United 
States. They joyfully unpack and exclaim over its 
contents. 


“Last all depict scene from our own 


United States. group Girl Scouts planning happy 
Christmas—for their friends across the sea, not themselves.” 


CHRISTMAS, YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Girls are wrapping and packing gifts, both handmade 
and commercially produced, send overseas Girl Guides 
and Girl Scouts other countries. This project called 
“Treasures for Pleasure.” Girls, singing familiar carols 
they work, one table are packing yarn toys, cloth and 
stocking dolls, belts, and headbands. another table, 
girls are wrapping hard candy, cocoa, raisins, canned fish 
and meat, soap, and cookies. Curtain closes after girls sing 


“Oh Little Town Bethlehem.” 


Now Six 
Continued from Page 541 


Trucks 
Cars 
Airplanes 
Trains 
This and That Goes 
Go, Go, 
Help (different school routines) 
want many cards. Can put the 
mail order catalog pages showing one’s heart’s 
desire. 


Safety Exhibit. The sign traffic signal, 
Out!” 
Daily Routines 
Come, children 
Come, boys and girls 
Please help me, 
or, Will you help me, please? 


Continued Page 561 
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Look and Listen 


Edited LILLIAN Novotny* 


Radio 

The Tenth Annual Meeting 
the School Broadcast Conference held 
Chicago October was at- 
tended more than 1800 members 
the radio industry, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and administrators interested 
the use radio the schools. 
The meeting demonstrated once 
again through the use clinics, de- 
monstrations, discussions, and work 
study groups, the continuous pro- 
cess appraisal and critical evalu- 
ation—from the application for 
radio license the follow-up the 
broadcast the classroom—which 
has been instrumental its achieve- 
ment the present. 


The Executive Committee the 
School Broadcast Conference made 
the following citations: 


The Columbia 
System Station WBBM, Chicago, 
for its program series STUDIO 
THEATRE, presented coopera- 
tion with the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Radio Guild. This note- 
worthy experiment the part 
the Educational Department Sta- 
tion WBBM carry the workshop 
idea into studio presentation; Sta- 
tion KLZ, Denver, Colorado, for its 
continued work the field child 


safety education, The Westing- 
house Company, School Service 
Manager Louis Stark and Staff, for 
the preparation and distribution 
the transcribed series programs 
ELECTRONICS WORK; 
Van Renssalaer Product- 
ion Manager, and Staff Station 
WNYE, New York City Public 
Schools, for their preparation and 
presentation the program series 
BILL SCOTT, FOREST RANGER 
which has been made available 
numerous public schools for both 
broadcasting and classroom use; 
The Brenan Elementary School, Chi- 
cago, and its Principal Marguerite 
Flershem, for the splendid work done 
the general utilization literature 
and human relations broadcasts un- 
der the guidance teachers: Miss 
Emily Arvis, Miss Margaret Guerin, 
Mrs. Edna Mraz, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carlson; The Fulton Elementary 
School, Chicago, and its Principal, 
Kathryn Ryan, for continuous pro- 
gram outstanding radio utilization 
(at this time mention specifically 
made the work Margaret 
and her use the Chicago 


*Miss Novotny teacher the Chi- 
cago Public Schools, and member the 
Council’s Committee Radio and Photo- 
plays. 


literature 
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broadcasts, and Mary Cooney and 
her classroom use Radio Council 
teacher the Whittier 
School, Washington, C., for her 
comprehensive utilization the 
CBS—American School the Air 
program, WORLD NEIGHBORS; 
Elizabeth Chase, Teacher 
the Calvin Coolidge High School, 
Interest Teachers the Use Radio 
the Classroom” based upon series 
transcriptions released the 
schools Station WTOP; Ellen 
Boyer, Teacher the South High 
School, Columbus, for her in- 
spiring use poetry transcriptions 
her English classes; Ruth 
Senne, Teacher the Hamilton Ele- 
mentary School, Chicago, for her 
utilization the program series 
BOOKS BRING ADVENTURE; 
Beatrice Walker, Teacher the 
Monroe Laboratory School, Wash- 
ington, C., for her utilization 
the broadcasts AND DOWN 
THE SCALE, released over Station 
WMAL; Ruth Woods, Teacher 
Elementary School Number 69, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, for her use 
the literature program, 
Over the Andes”, released Sta- 
tion WISH; Frances Riedmil- 
ler, Teacher the Delano Elemen- 
tary School, Chicago, for her use 
the seventh grade the program 
series RIVERS AMERICA; 


Snipe, Teacher the Dewey 
Elementary School, Evanston, 
nois, for her classroom use the 
radio series YOUR SCIENCE 
STORY released over 
Station WIND; and Armie Coop- 
er, Teacher the Cleveland Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, Michigan, 
for her utilization the program, 
“Inga Porcupine Mine,” pro- 
gram the series THESE ARE 
OUR NEIGHBORS, released over 
Station WJLB. 


out-of-school 
listening for children which includ- 
chidren’s literature programs em- 
phasized the need for understanding 
the whole child, and frequent refer- 
ences were made new radio series, 
CHILD’S WORLD, which was 
launched the ABC network 
Sunday, October 26, 6:00 p.m. 
CST. This program features 
children’s panel and Miss Helen 
Parkhurst, founder the Dalton 
School New York and originator 
the laboratory plan adopted 
progressive schools throughout the 
world. Each week, youngsters rang- 
ing age from years meet 
the Manhattan home Miss Park- 
hurst discuss topics including old- 
brothers and sisters, allowances, 
lying, privileges, secrets, stealing, 
friends, and school. 


The background for this program 
interesting. Miss Parkhurst, be- 
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lieving that parents and other adults 
have tendency treat children 
“problems,” rather than going 
the core the real problems them- 
selves, has spent two years de- 
veloping this radio program which 
has its goal “better understanding 
between children and adults.” 


get spontaneous vocal response 
from children their attitudes to- 
wards their personal problems, Miss 
Parkhurst has carried wire record- 
ing machine wherever children 
congregate. She has interviewed city, 
country, and suburban children. She 
has visited public, private, and pa- 
rochial schools addition settle- 
ment houses pick conversa- 
tions children from all walks 
life. the two years preparation 
for the program, she has made 200 
records, stretching across five miles 
wire for research purposes. 


preparing for the broadcasts, 
Miss Parkhurst originally planned 
script series based data gleaned 
her research. Unable capture 
freshness and spontaneity form- 
program, Miss Parkhurst ex- 
perimenting using children un- 
rehearsed discussions. The talks 
mong the children and Miss Park- 
hurst are wire recorded that the 
participants may speak their minds 
without consciousness listening 
audience, and hours most con- 
venient the children. 
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cordings are made Miss Park- 
hurst’s apartment that the child- 
ren will have homelike surroundings. 


deals 
with understanding the child 
DOORWAY LIFE, which be- 
gan new series this fall Sunday, 
October 1:30-2:00 p.m. 
casting System. Each program 


Another 


based actual case history and 
prepared with the help promi- 
nent child psychologists, psychiat- 
rists, and educators. Through drama 
and narration the program first de- 
fines major problem childhood. 
Then, speaking through the narrator, 
the staff consultants point out 
where behavior patterns are abnor- 
mal, suggest line treatment, and 
tell parents how they can learn more 
about the psychological problems in- 
volved. 

FILMS— 

“The Hare and the Tortoise,” 
available from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago Illinois. Sale 
price, $45 per print. Prints may 
rented for $2.50 for one, two 
three days. 


Aesop’s fable has been brought 
completely up-to-date this mm. 
sound motion picture for elemen- 
tary children. all-star ani- 
mal cast including wise old owl 
who acts judge, fox who lays 
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out the woodland race course, gos- 
sipy goose, rooster, and raccoon 
who wakes Mr. Hare too late, 
take the leading parts the classic 
one-reel film. The problem hav- 
ing real animals re-enact the story 
was solved Lynwood Chase, 
noted wild life photographer his 
Bedford, Massachussetts, 
studios. Chace accomplished the 
semingly impossible tasks having 
hare and tortoise race over the 
obstacle course, through hollow 
logs, over brooks and over rocks 
the film. made the animal 
actors semingly talk one another, 
while the sound commentary the 
film gives them 


This film is, some ways, 
sequel the company’s much 
earlier production, Adventures 
Bunny Rabbit,” which has been 
one the most successful educa- 
tional motion pictures produced. 
“The Hare and the Tortoise” the 
first series other Aesop 
Fables which Films will produce. 
Photography for Fables,” tell- 
ing the fox and the sour grapes 
now under way; and third 
children’s classic, Town Mouse 
and the Country Mouse,” will soon 
started. 


interesting development 
the field educational films the 
combination film and text, point- 
out earlier these columns 


the Encyclopaedia Britannica sup- 
plementary readers which utilized 
stills from the movies. Recently, 
McGraw-Hill announced release 
twenty-four text films and twenty- 
two filmstrips. These film aids have 
been designed specifically for cor- 
relation with particular textbooks. 
Both motion pictures and filmstrips 
were produced the belief that 
neither one, itself, does the job 
adequately both, when they 
are coordinated. The movies have 
been used for the purpose ex- 
planation and demonstration, while 
the filmstrips, which ask questions 
that stimulate student response 
what they have learned, serve 
vitalize discussion which 
student thinking. The series 
Teacher Education should 
particular interest the educator. 

Along the same line, teachers and 
administrators will interested 
the report Mr. McCracken, 
Principal the Thaddeus Stevens 
and West Side Elementary Schools, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania, fit- 
ting available films the stoTies 
the Curriculum Foundation Reading 
Series (Scott Foresman Company). 
Prepared three-column arrange- 
ment, column one presents the titles 
the stories from each reader the 
order their appearance; column 
two gives brief summary the 
story; and column three lists titles 
films which are suitable. 
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Those interested available new 
pictures, and 
slides will enthusiastic about the 
September issue See and Hear, 
the International Journal Audio- 
Visual Education, published 812 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, 


nois. 


motion filmstrips, 


listed under 
Social Studies; 
and Physical Education. 
Running time, producers, prices, and 
curriculum areas are given. usual, 
SEE AND HEAR devotes itself al- 
most exclusively SEE. Recordings 
and radio are conspicuous their 
absence (with the exeption the 
sound track motion picture), but 
the editors point out that this 
beginning the grouping new 
materials: space and economic limits 
made imperative carry over 
some materials for future editions. 


New materials are 
Science; 


Constituent members the newly 
organized Film Council America 
held their first meeting Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, March 
These included: the American Li- 
brary Association, the Visual Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Council, the 
National Association Visual Ed- 
ucation Dealers, the Department 
Visual Instruction, NEA, the Na- 
tional University Extension Associa- 
tion, the Educational Film Library 
Association, and the Allied Non- 
Theatrical Film Association. The 


Council hopes that local film coun- 
cils will established throughout 


the country. Further information 


may obtained from the Film 
Council America, 431 South 
Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois. 


The use films program 
adult education demonstrated 
release the CIO Film Library, CIO 
Department Research and Educa- 
718 Jackson Place, W., 
Washington, C., which lists new 
16mm. films available its collec- 


tion, 


tion. sample listing will indicate 
their scope. 


Social Security min. Black 
and white. Rental $1. The film 
opens Presdent Roosevelt signs 
the Social Security Act and speaks 
the American 
people. This film reminder 
what the New Deal meant 
us. Use the film your education 
program show your members the 
old-age benefits available them 
and their families. Use your 
legislative program dramatize the 
need for broadening the coverage 
the and increasing the 
benefits. rule you can get re- 
presentative the Social Security 
Board come your meeting 
answer questions about the Act. 


its importance 


program 


“Don’t Sucker min. Black 
and white. Rental $2. Army film 
showing how the “Divide and 
quer” policy worked Nazi Ger- 
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many. It’s warning American 
labor and all American people. The 
film has not been released for pur- 
chase, but will try make prints 
available you whenever you can 
show it. 


“How Elect Our Representa- 
tives. min. Black and white. Rent- 
$2. Made for school use, this 
pretty tame for showing our 
members. However, when properly 
used can worked into PAC 
program. shows the steps new 
voter (in the film girl just 21) 
must take qualify for voting; 
also reminds her the need for 
knowing her candidates, what they 
stand for, what their records are. 
Use the film registration drives 
and make available schools and 
other community groups. 
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World None min. Black 
and white. Rental $1. Shows the de- 
structive force atomic power and 
its challenge the peoples the 
world bring under international 
control for constructive peacetime 


Films listed for future release in- 
clude: Round Trip, problems 
foreign trade; Peoples’ Charter, 
showng the development the 
United Nations and the responsibi- 
lity the people the world 
make grow; There Were Three 
Men, cartoon color showing how 
co-ops can developed com- 
munity; and Challenge Housing, 
produced the National Film 
some the steps government can 
take toward solving the housing 
problem. 


Now THAT WE’RE Six 
Continued from Page 555 


Thank you. 


or, time for play. 


Tomorrow will Bank Day 
Today Bank Day 
time for lunch 


or, time eat 
Continued Page 575 
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The Educational Scene 


Documents interest teachers: 
Educators’ Guide Free Film, 
Seventh Annual Edition, July, 1947, 
published the Educators’ Progress 
Service Randolph, Wisconsin. 
classified list films available free 
1947 Achievement Testing Program 
Independent Schools and Supple- 
mentary Studies, published the 
Educational Records Bureau, 437 
West 59th Street, New York 19, 
testing programs carried 
independent members the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, along with 
discussions the reliability and 
validity the USAI American his- 
tory tests, Agatha Townsend, 
and discussion the relation 
vocabulary and drama reading 
achievements foreign languages, 
Folks, description activities for 
children the pre-school and early 
elementary period, published the 
Department Education the 
state Maine. The consultant was 
Dr. William Burton 
School Education Harvard 
University. 

The eighth annual Young Readers’ 
Choice Award went Robert Mc- 
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Closkey for his Homer Price 


ing, 1943). The presentation the 
illuminated parchment scroll was 
made September 1947, when 
the Children’s and School Librarians’ 
sections the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association held their joint 
meeting Seattle, Washington. 
The Award scroll read “The boys 
and girls the Pacific Northwest 
hereby express their appreciation 
Mr. Robert McCloskey for the pleas- 
ure has given them his ‘Homer 
Price,’ the Young Readers’ Choice 
for 1947.” 


Here are the Junior Literary Guild 
selections for the month Decem- 
ber, 1947: for boys and girls 
and years age; Curious George 
Takes Job Rey, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2.50 for boys and girls 
10, and years age; Misty 
Chincoteague Marguerite Henry, 
Rand McNally, $2.50 for older girls, 
years age, By-Line Den- 
nie Neta Lohnes Frazier, Corwell 
$2.50 for older boys, years 
age; The Sleuth Patrol Manly 
Wade Wellman, Nelson, $2.00. 


The Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation, 1697 Broadway, New York 
19, Y., has just published new 
pamphlet called, Promising Practices 
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Intergroup Education. The pam- 
phlet, which sells for cents 
copy, helps meet the growing demand 
teachers for practical material 
helping children different racial, 
religious, and national groups get 
along together. 


The annual Institute Corrective 
and Remedial Reading Temple 
Philadelphia 22, has been 
advanced February 2-6, 1948. 
Among the speakers will Dr. Ar- 
thur Gates, Dr. Thomas Howie, 
Dr. Russell Stauffer, Miss Carolyn 
Welch, Dr. Skeffington, and 
others. Enrollment limited ad- 
vance registration. Write for in- 
formation Dr. Emmett Betts, 
Director the Reading Clinic, 
Temple University. 


Scott Foresman Co. has turned 
over Dr. Mildred Dawson, Execu- 
tive Secretary the National 
ference Research English, 
Dansville, New York, the following 
bulletins: Principles Method 
Elementary English Education, Ele- 
mentary School Language Textbooks, 
Vocabulary Problems the Elemen- 
tary School, Evaluating Instruction 
English the Elementary Schools 


New York State, and Biblio- 
graphy Unpublished Studies 
Elementary School English. These 
will sold reduced price 
anyone interested. 


Scott Foresman retaining the 
latest Bulletins the National Con- 
ference for sale. These are Reading 
the Intermediate Grades and Re- 
search Problems Reading the 
Elementary School. These should 
ordered directly from Scott Fores- 
man and Company. 


The Professional Ethics Commit- 
tee the National Education Asso- 
ciation has just issued its 1947 re- 
port, containing proposed codes 
ethics for various types school 
workers. Single copies the report 
will sent free upon request 
the Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington Additional copies 
the report may secured 
moderate rates. 


The Speech Association America 
will hold its annual convention 
association with other speech organ- 
izations December 29-31 
Hotel Utah Salt Lake City. 


and Criticism 


[Brief reviews this issue are 
Carrie Rasmussen, Latourette Stock- 
well, Ivah Green, Irene Irwin, 
Helen Sattley, Jean Gardiner 
Smith, Kathryn Hodapp, Frances 
Whitehead, Mary Kier, Han- 
nah Lindahl, Margaret Ham- 
pel, and Elizabeth Un- 
signed annotations are the editor. 


For the Teacher 

Basic Training Speech. Les- 
ter Thonssen and Howard Gilkinson. 
Heath, $3.25. 

fronted the classroom with the 
total personality the student, 
and they come realize that the 
act speaking, far from being 
simple surface skill, rooted deeply 
the intellectual and emotional 
elements that personality”. This 
statement from the introduction 
this new text speech training 
and this point view the founda- 
tion the book, aimed college 
courses the fundamentals 
speech. 


These six special features make 
this book tool for exceptionally 


comprehensive courses 
training: 


and rhetorical approach speech, 
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emphasizing throughout the psycho- 


logical aspects speechmaking. 
The book includes short section 
the theories persuasion and 
audience reaction. 


Develops personal resources for 
effective speech, teaching the stu- 
dent make thoughtful use his 
own observations and experiences, 
notice different social purposes 
language, and form critical 
thinking habits. 


Explains the relationship 
voice and action, taking the 
psychological problems involved 
their coordination and development. 
Visible and audible symobls are fully 
treated separate chapters. 


Provides balanced treatment 
personality and speech compisi- 
tion; defines the chief purpose 
speech—to arouse particular mean- 
ings the minds particular hear- 
ers; shows how the speaker must em- 
ploy control peculiar the situa- 
tion. 


Presents methods for improv- 
ing oral reading, stressing its im- 
portance, especially connection 
with radio 


Gives special attention gen- 
eral speech improvement, citing the 
use voice recordings correcting 
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defects. Exercises and suggestions 
each chapter provides practice 
applying speech techniques. 


The careful organization provides 
maximum opportunity for 
thorough and steady progress 
speech improvement. 


For Early Adolescents 

Charles Dickens. Introduction 

Lionel Barrymore. Illustrations 

Everett Shinn. John Winston. 

luxe, beautifully illustrated 
edition Dickens’ beloved Christ- 
mas story. 


The Great Heritage. Katherine 
Shippen. Illustrated Falls. 
Viking, $3.50. 

Describing this fine book the 
sources and exploitation 
through the years would techni- 
cally correct, but the description 
would fail convey the essential 
theme and spirit the book. Fact 
here made into poetry, although 
the lines not scan. The heritage 
not much the cotton, tobacco, 
the corn, the gold, and the oil that 
the people produced the heroic 
quality the people themselves. 
Certainly part the heritage was 
the sense the priority human 
values over the material things that 
were needed make men healthy 
and strong. 


The Pigeoneers. Anne Molloy. 

Houghton Mifflin, $2.50. 

This really choice book. has 
excellent narrative interest which 
holds up, not because excess 
suspense which bulwarked 
lurid detail, but because has firm 
subject interest for ten thirteen 
year olds and because the characters 
are real and have problems which 
are understandable. 


The boys the story are invalids 
orthopedic hospital ward. 
way friendly nurse’s aide, one, 
named Nat, becomes acquainted with 
Mr. Lombard who raises racing pig- 
eons the roof the next door 
building which Nat can see from 
the hospital window. The person- 
alities the hospital attendants, the 
conversaton the boys, the bore- 
dom which their imobility imposes 
them, are all naturally drawn 
that when Mr. Lombard appears 
the ward with pigeon loft which 
erects the hospital fire escape, 
the reader gets the same feeling 
excitement that the boys received 
having something alive 
teresting come into their lives. They 
form Pigeon Club. Mr. Lombard 
overseas the raising the family 
pigeons the fire escape, and 
tells the boys stories about famous 
pigeons and talks about good many 
other matters concerning pigeons al- 
so. the end, some the boys are 
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well ‘enough home, and new 
patients are brought inherit the 
actvities the Pigeon Club. 


Youngsters who read this book 
certainly understand better what 
means cripple and will 
learn great deal about pigeons. 
Moreover, the book pleasure 
the eye. well printed good 
paper and beautifully illustrated 
Elizabeth Converse with black 
and white drawings made from life. 


Shad Haul. Paul Corey. William 

Morrow Co., Inc. $2.50. 

Boys and girls high school age 
want real information their read- 
ing. They like quick-moving and 
decisive narratives. They are interest- 
the developing relationships 
people, particularly young 
like themselves. All these elements 


are found Paul Corey’s book. 


The reader gets thorough-going 
description shad fishing the 
Hudson River, the Bear Mountain 
Bridge area. Dick Jackson 
fellow students the Phillipsville 
High School are 
group adventurous young Ameri- 
cans. They develop fine group 
spirit their work together stock 
holders and workers the Shad 
Fishers Cooperative, which they 
establish earn some much needed 
money. 


This good story. well 
written. Young people and many 
their elders will enjoy it. 


Gooseberry Jones, Will Gerber. 
Illustrated Budley Morris. Put- 
nam’s. 

Gooseberry Jones colored boy 
who wants dog badly that 
runs away from home three dif- 
ferent occasions. His mother afraid 
dogs and refuses let him have 
one. Each time brought back 
home and last his mother permits 
him keep his dog, Lucifer. The 
story just not quite convincing. 
Negro librarians think the drawings 
are caricatures rather 
to-life representations colored peo- 


ple. 


Pioneer Pilot, Edd Parks. 
Drawings John Whiting. 

old boy, Donald Menzies, who was 
apprenticed pilot the first 
steamboat voyage from Pittsburgh 
New Orleans 1811. Hostile 
Indians, rival keepboatmen, and the 
earthquake which formed Reelfoot 
Lake, create many exciting moments. 
Through all, Donald, with saga- 
city far beyond one his years, al- 
ways knows the right thing do. 
interesting part history, but 
the Horatio Alger type hero 
makes the story not convincing 
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Hank Winton, Smokechaser: 
Montgomery Atwater. 
Joseph Dreany. Random 
House, $2.25. 

Hank Winton “The Flaming 
Forest” spends dramatic summer 
the Forest service. assigned 
the lookout the terri- 
tory and the same time has 
contend with the resentment Jim 
Dade, who considers Hank play- 
boy. Grades 6-9 and for reluctant 
readers senior high school. 


Fisherman Simms. Hazel Dan- 
necker. Pictures Margaret 
Bradfield. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$1.50. 

Miss Dannecker Indiana li- 
brarian who has created character 
whom children 4-6 will enjoy. Mr. 
Simms earns his living fisher- 
man inland lake. has many 
friends among his buyers, loves 
the children the village, the 
countryside which lives, the 
birds and the animals, and the lake. 
Then decides live shack 
the lake won’t have long 
walk every day. But discovers 
that his friends mean more 
him than extra time. Miss Bradfield’s 
pictures are attractive and the 
primary colors which children like 
best. 


The Lost Clara Ingram 
Judson. Illustrated Margaret 
Bradfield. Houghton, $2.25. 


new American family Chi- 
cago, this Czech household 
wildered strange land. Anna’s 
violin, the treasured Mittenwald 
her grandfather was stolen the 
excitement the family’s arrival. 
and that incident together with the 
disappearance glass making for- 
mula the gist the story. Anna’s 
contacs with Jane Addams and Hull 
House, and later with Dvorak 
the World’s Fair are worked into the 
plot. There much too pat end- 
ing just another story-with-a- 
purpose (one the They came from 
comparable the Lenski 
regional stories but lacking spirit 


For The Middle Grades 
Pancakes-Paris, Claire Huchet 
Bishop. Georges 
Schrieber. Viking, $2.00. 
Children France, today, speak 
eggs and chocolate and oranges 
and warm rooms things which 
happened BEFORE. Claire Bishop 
had given picture these child- 
ren and what the gift box 
pancakes meant group them 
picture-story book which 
filled with humor and sympathy and 
warmth, American children love the 
story and through gain vivid 
understanding deprivation. The 
time for this book NOW, not one, 
two years from now. Her- 
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ald-Tribune prize book for 4th 
7th graders. 


Three without Fear. Robert 
Dusoe. Illustrated Ralph Ray, 
Jr. Longmans, $2.25. 

When Dave Rogers, his way 
from Central America school 
the States, was shipwrecked off the 
coast Baja California, was dis- 
covered two Indian children, 
brother and sister. This the 
story the adventures the three 
them they make their way 
the coast friends and civilization. 
Boys and girls from fifth through 
seventh grades will enjoy the excite- 
ment their Crusoe” life 
—adults will appreciate the picture 
the comradeship among children 
different backgrounds. One 
those books which help round 
out our collections with good story, 
good adventure material. 


Princess the Channel Isles. 
Eleanor Hoffman. Illustrated 
Hans Kreis. Thomas 
$2.25. 

Boys and girls who are interested 
dairy farming owning pets 
will enjoy this informative story 
about Princess, Jersey cow that 
lived the Island Jersey. 

Two English children who visited 
the island became good friends 
the boy and girl who owned 
Princess. Through the experiences 


Nelson, 
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the four children, the child who reads 
this book will learn much about the 
breeding cows, the differences be- 
tween several famous breeds, and 
the holding cattle shows. There 
exciting adventure well in- 
teresting information the book. 


Blaze Face. Thomas Hinkle. 
Morrow, $2.00. 


Blaze Face the son out- 
law mare. captured, tamed, 
and taught respond his mas- 
ter’s orders. Stolen thief, 
escapes, and has varied adventures 
before finally finding his master and 
saving his life. Readable middle 
and upper grades. illustrations. 

Racing The Red Sail. Alice Geer 

Kelsey. Illustrated Dorothy 

Bayley Morse Robert Bayley. 

Longmans, Green, $2.00. 

Each chapter this very readable 
book complete story itself 
and deals with the everyday doings 
children the Greece today. 
Writen one who continually saw 
“pieces stories” during her relief 
work that country, these very 
human accounts Greek children’s 
activities will appeal all middle 
and upper grade children. 


Miss Kelly. Elizabeth Sanxay 
Holding. Illustrated Margaret 
Johnson. Morrow, $2.00. 
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Miss Kelly, young and beauti- 
ful tiger cat, has the heavy burden 
being able talk Human. Warn- 
her Mother never let this 
fact known, Miss Kelly had 
reveal her secret order keep 
her promise tiger whom she 
had befriended. While the story 
savors considerably others similar 
nature, well told and will 


hold the attention young readers 


primary and middle grades. 


Grant, Young Horseman. 
Augusta Stevenson. 
Paul Laune. Bobbs Merrill. 

This recent addition The Child- 
hood Famous Americans Series 
will welcomed boys and girls 
the middle grades. the narra- 
tive account Grant’s childhood 
and young manhood, the author has 
clearly portrayed Grant’s modesty, 
his courage, and his leadership. Ex- 
citement, adventure, and humor 
characerize this interesting tale. 


For Younger Children 
Martin and Lincoln. 


Catherine Cate Coblentz. Illus- 
trated Trienje. Childrens Press, 
$1.00. 


gay picture book based 
true incident. When Abraham Lin- 
coln found lonely little boy sitting 
the bottom the Capitol steps 
crying for his father who was away 
prisoners’ camp, sat down 
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himself and took the child his 
arms. Martin was able the 
President good turn, too, and this 
happy exchange forms the plot 
the story. minor theme the 
book, incidental but important, 
the relationship between Martin and 
the fine Negro farmer who shared 
his meager food with the boy’s fam- 
ily. Only through pictures 
realize Martin’s friend was Negro. 


Goldfish. Herbert Zim. Pic- 
tures Joy Buba. Morrow, $2.00. 
This informative book will 
terest the child who wants know 
all about goldfish. The strange 
habits goldfish and the proper 
ways caring for them are clearly 
explained this enertaining book 
scientific facts. Simplicity 
vocabulary and abundant illustra- 
tions add the charm this little 
volume. 


Bambino the Clown. Georges 
Schreiber. Illustrated the au- 
thor. Viking, 2.00. 

Children everywhere are fascinated 
clowns. For that reason, this 
story, with its colorful illustrations, 
will popular with young readers. 
“To make everybody happy” was 
Bambino’s greatest desire. Just 
Bambino succeeded making peo- 
ple laugh, has the author suc- 
ceeded arousing the spirit 
laughter. 
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Three Little Chipmunks. Mar- 
jorie Torrey. Grosset Dunlap, 
$1.00 
Chuffy the biggest, Chirpy the 

prettiest, and Cheeky the littlest, 

these are the three chipmunks whose 
conversation and antics are ador- 
ably portrayed picture and 
story book that will loved 
all small children. Many full-page 
color illustrations. 


The Baker. Margery Cridland. 
Pictures Clayton 
David McKay, $.75. 

Honk! Honk! Honk! The sound 
and appearance the bread truck 
almost familiar our children 
today the milk truck! Beginning 
with this everyday experience 
seeing the bread truck, the reader 
experiences trip from the known 
the almost unassociated wheat farm, 
the elevator, flour mill, large bakery 
and right back the bread truck. 
The old grist mill and home baking 
custom are valuable contrasts 
the modern procedure. The colored 
pictures are informational. The Old 
Grist Mill most attractive! 

Ages 6-9. 

The Mystery Carmen the Cow. 
Russell McCracken. Illustrated 
Susanne Suba. Rand McNally 
and Garden City. 

Boys and girls alike will enjoy this 
jolly story, full humor and excite- 


ment that ends with satisfying 
surprise. Ben and his dog were 
detectives when they found who was 
robbing Carmen her milk! At- 
tractive print, beautiful illustrations, 
and real experiences make this 
enjoyable book. Made even more 
real the child who can own this 
book and put together Carmen the 
Cow and Danny Deer, that are all 
ready push out the cardboard 
the last page the book. 


Liz’beth Ann’s Goat. Mary Vir- 
Grace Paull. Viking, $2.00. 

goat for Christmas was the re- 
quest Liz’beth Ann Winkle! Liz- 
Ann, very persevering child, 
will not accept any the reasons 
that her parents offer regarding the 
amuzing story, well done. good 
book read aloud. One that adults 
and children will enjoy together. 
There entertainment for the eight 
year old; the same time point 
view appreciated all adults 
that recall their own childhood 
their experiences with children 
day! 
Christopher, Barbara Young. 

Pictures Mary Barton. David 

McKay, $2.50. 

Lovely words, rhythm, moods, 
tenderness, longings, dreams, ideas 
and numerous childish feelings 
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the things child knows and exper- 
iences all woven into these poems 


Dogs, Dogs, Dogs. 
Grace Skaar. William Scott, 
$1.00. 

Nice dogs, lazy dogs, hungry dogs, 
all kinds dogs will interest and 
amuze the preschool child. The large 
type, nice colors, realistic illustra- 
tions, and easy vocabulary—all are 
valuable assets, but this book goes 
beyond! opens way for feeling, 
understanding and observation. 

Nothing But Cats, Cats, Cats. 
Grace Skaar. William Scott, 
$1.00. 

The same type books “All 

About Dogs, Dogs, Dogs” and 
equally interesting and valuable for 
the two and three year old. 

The Smart Little Boy and His Smart 
Little Kitty. Louise Woodcock. 
Pictures Lucienne Block. Wm. 
Scott, $1.25. 

Another delightful Louise Wood- 
cock spiral bound book for the two 
and three year old group. The hu- 
mor and action will appeal the 
child. The things Peter could 
are challenging child well 
satisfying, for soon realizes 
can things his smart little kitty 
can’t do, “Oh, no”! Adorable and 
colorful illustrations 


Block. 


You Never Can Tell. Elizabeth 
Ritter. Pictures Marion Hol- 
land. Grosset Dunlap, $.50. 
You never can tell what will hap- 

pen when two boys make wish! 

course their friend Big Hand, 

the blacksmith, gave the boys some 

expert advice. The boys did their 
best, yes very best, follow the ad- 
vice Big Hand. course, 
could that their dream came true 

because they made their wish 

“horse You Never Can 

Tell! This Story Parade Book has ap- 

pealing, colored illustrations. 

Games For Younger Children. 
Marian Webb. Morrow, $2.00. 
This should prove very handy 

book for mothers and teachers and 

anyone else who has with child- 
ren 4-10. The 100 games described 
include some the traditional fav- 
orites, with variations, and many 
others which are not overcomplicated 
and also give latitude the child- 
ren’s imaginations. There special 
section each for holiday and birthday 
parties and useful lists stories, 
poems, and songs which are tested 
favorites. 

Dark Dark. John McCul- 
lough. Pictures Charles 
Shaw. William Scott, $1.50. 
This picture book about the night 

designed dispel children’s fears 

the dark. Through simple text 
and colorful illustrations the child’s 
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attention drawn the beauty 
the night moon and stars and 
the work those who must travel 
night,—the policeman, the fire- 
man, and the sailor. 


Mountain Boy. Thelma Harring- 
ton Bell. Drawings Corydon 
Bell. Viking, $2.00. 

This has fresh almost folktale 
quality. Randy, seven year old 
rels tree, and read animal foot- 
mountain boy, can count the squir- 
prints the earth, and tell what 
the clouds say, but can’t add 
plus and can’t spell cat. 
can’t.” The story tells how his 
mother gets him into the mood 
saying can.” Attractively illus- 
strated half one line drawings. 

Where the Fire? Thomas Folds. 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.00. 

story family who wake 
the night and think the house 
burning. Everyone, grandma, par- 
ents, children, all act foolisly 
most people fire. this case 
the smoke was coming from burnt 
oatmeal which was cooking for 
breakfast the back the coal 
range. The story amusing and the 
illustrations delightful, but the hor- 
rible pedagogical bent this re- 
viewer has caused her wish that 


the author’s talents had been 


producing equally good book 
which would teach youngsters how 
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great need for such. 


Little Book Bedtime Songs. 
Collected Jeanette Perkins 
Brown. Pictures Decie Mer- 
win. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $.50. 
This pleasant little anthology has 

been made from songs contributed 

parents and teachers who know 
how they help send child asleep 
happy and relaxed. The first songs 
suggest the relationship the child 
its parents and the world. The 
later ones are prayers which give ex- 
pression the beginnings relig- 
ious faith. All have imajnatise 


the children will love. 


Jenny And The King 
Walter Brooks. Pictures 
Decie Merwin. Grosset Dunlap, 
$.50. 

Tom Peek the plumber (why?) 
tells fellow worker tale the 
King Smithia who sat all day 
the top tower and spied his 
subjects until Jenny cures him 
spying. attempt fantasy and 
humor that arrives neither. 

Little and Big. Nell Stolp. Abing- 
don Cokesbury, $.50. 

series well drawn lithograph- 
pictures which teach children 2-5 
the differences appearance 
young and full grown animals, and 


differences their sounds and 


names, 
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ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
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Now Six 


Continued from Page 561 


Books read home 


Find something new 


or, Can you find something new? 
Who wants one? 


Good-by 
11. your bus 


Bulletin board material 


Who wants see this? (picture movie) 


posted the bulletin board when motion 


picture assembly held. 
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IV. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


How big are you? This question posted with 
picture nurse and doctor when time 
for the children weighed. 

Good Work 


The children, toy trucks enter into the block 


play, may see that they should driven carefully. 
so, driver’s licenses will desirable. 
Application for examination 


want run 


JOHN 


The driver’s license (with seal and thumbprint) 
JOHN may run 


INFERRING MEANING. 

using pictorial context 
The picture lunch referred earlier, the scrap- 
books, the charts, the bulletin board, all show op- 
portunities for the use pictorial context. 


the use verbal context 

Dr. William Gray says child may test the ac- 
curacy his use phonics asking, this 
word make sense the sentence?” 
first grade this check sentence valuable even be- 
fore phonics has become useful. can help dis- 
tinguish between words that are easily confused 
appearance, for instance, saw and was. the sen- 
tence, ““We saw milk truck,” know that 
were not milk truck, obviously. 
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WHY LIMIT READING? 
ONCE your only choice was give children another set readers when they 
finished the basic reader. NOW you can give them program along 


with basic reading. You can give them stories for their reading pleasure. You 


can give them 
Stories Remember 


new series for the intermediate grades 


DREAMING AND for grade 
Mabel Dowse and Mary Edmonds 
Teschers’ Guides thar will help the teacher 
love and taste for the treasures 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


17th St. 221 East 20th St. 707 Browder St. 709 Mission St. 


Ready January, 1948 


for grades 3-6 


with workable classroom 
program, fresh unhackneyed 

content, 

systematic teaching 
essential 
skills and 


FOR DAILY USE 


Mildred Dawson Jonnie Mashburn Miller 
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Paul Witty and Others 


Many years research into children’s interests; 
testing material; and careful selection 
outstanding authors, educators, and illustrators 
produced READING FOR 
superior basal reading series for Grades One 
through Six. This series insures maximum read- 
ing success through excellent literary quality, 
sound reading readiness program for each 
grade, high interest value, and controlled 


vocabulary. 


and child development, READING FOR INTER- 
EST now offers teachers completely revised 
primary grade program including new Readi- 


ness Book and new practice books and guides. 
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